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THE FLAG GOES UP 
SCHOOL OPENS 


yUPILS OF THE HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
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MAP STUDY: The “Second World War” is now a 


war of Britain against Hitler's Europe. Between March, 
1938, and October, 1939, Germany wiped Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland off the map. Then, between 
April and August, 1940, the German war machine over- 
whelmed six more nations— Denmark, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and France. Only 
Britain still fights. And the British can expect little or 
no help from other nations in Europe. 

Hitler's partner—Mussolini of Italy—entered the war 
in June, 1940. He hopes to gain French colonies in Af- 
rica. as well as those of Britain. Albania, which was 
seized by Italy in 1938, may be used as the base for 
an attack on Greece. 

Russia signed a non-aggression treaty with Germany 
in August, 1939. Since then Russia has made many 
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gains. The Russian army grabbed part of Poland, and 
took a slice of Finland after a four-month war. In July, 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia were made a part of 
Russia. Rumania was forced to give up the district of 
Bessarabia, which it had gained from Russia in 1918. 
Rumania also gave up South Dobrudja to Bulgaria. 

Last week, Rumania gave in to Hungary's demands 
for Transylvania. 

Meanwhile, Turkey is suspiciously watching Italian 
moves toward Greece. 

At the other end of the important Mediterranean Sea 
is Spain, whose Dictator, General Franco, was put in 
power by Italo-German aid. Now, Hitler and Musso- 
lini may ask Franco to pay off part of that debt by help- 
ing them launch an attack on Gibraltar, the only British- 
owned spot on the continent of Europe. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


REVIEW OF THE EVROPEAN WAR 





GERMANY CONTROLS 
MOST OF EUROPE 


During the spring and summer months 
great changes took place in the map of 
Europe. Six independent nations were 
“wiped off the map” by the German 
army. These nations, conquered by Ger- 
many, are now ruled by German officials. 
Germany’s biggest victory was over 
France. 

Britain and France were fighting Ger- 
many when our summer vacation began. 
In June, France was overrun by the well- 
organized German army and air force. 
Now France is a defeated nation, half of 
its territory occupied by the German 
army. (See map on opposite page. ) A 
few days before the fall of France, Italy 
came into the war on the side of Ger- 
many. Now Britain fights alone, against 
Germany and Italy. 


Russia’s Part 


Only one nation on the mainland of 
Europe is now strong enough to stand up 
against Germany. This nation is Russia. 
But Russia is not fighting against Ger- 
many. The two nations have a friendship 
treaty. 

While Germany has been seizing coun- 
tries in the west of Europe, Russia has 
been seizing countries in the east of Eu- 
rope. Russia has seized Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and parts of Poland, Finland, 
and Rumania. Most of this territory be- 
longed to Russia before the war of 1914- 
1918. 

Let’s review how Germany, led by its 
dictator, Adolf Hitler, seized control of 
most of Europe. As you read, keep an 
eve on the map on the opposite page. 

‘March 13, 1938—Germany seized 
Austria and made it a part of Germany. 

March 15, 1939—Germany seized 
Czechoslovakia. Czechia (the western 
half) was made a part of Germany. Slo- 
vakia (the eastern half) was made a 
German puppet nation. 

April 7, 1939—Italy attacked Albania. 
In five days the Italian army drove King 
Zog out of the country and conquered 
Albania. 

August 24, 1939—Germany and Rus- 
sia, who had been unfriendly up to this 
time, signed a friendship treaty. They 





promised that they would not attack each 
other. 

September 1, 1939—Germany started 
a Blitzkrieg (lightning war) against 
Poland. Britain and France warned Ger- 
many to let Poland alone, but the Ger- 
mans paid no attention to the warning. 

September 3, 1939—Britain and 
France declared war on Germany. 

September 16, 1939—Russia invaded 
Poland from the east. Caught between 
Germans and Russians, Poland was 
quickly defeated. Its western half was 
made a part of Germany, its eastern half 
a part of Russia. 

Meanwhile, there was not much fight- 
ing between the British-French Allies 
and Germany. 

November 30, 1939—Russia attacked 
Finland. Finnish soldiers fought bravely. 
But the Russians broke through their 
line of forts. On March 13, 1940, the 
Finns gave up. A part of Finland was 
turned over to Russia. 

April 6, 1940—Seeing what had hap- 
pened to their neighbor, Finland, the 
Scandinavian nations (Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden) wondered when 
their turn would come. They soon found 
out. Against Norway’s wish, the British 
navy laid mines elose to Norway’s shore. 
Britain's purpose was to sink German 
ships which were carrying iron ore from 
Narvik, Norway, to Germany. 

The German army invaded Denmark, 
and from there attacked Norway. 

Sweden, too, feared attack, but man- 
aged to escape it by following the wishes 
ot Germany. 

May 9, 1940-——Germany started .a 
lightning war against Luxemburg, Hol- 
land and Belgium. Luxemburg was swal- 
lowed up in one day. Holland and Bel- 
gium fought back, with the aid of Britain 
and France. Holland held out against the 
fierce German attack for four days; Bel- 
gium, 18 days. 

The Germans smashed across the Bel- 
gian border into France. German “fifth 
column” spies spread false rumors of 
British and French defeats. The people 
fled in a panic. They spread false stories 
ot German successes and British be- 
trayals. 

The French army, unprepared for the 
rapid German advance and the masses of 
refugees clogging the roads, was split by 
a German drive to the English Channel. 








Che British retreated across the Chan- 
nel from Dunkirk, France. German 
planes bombed the entire retreat. But the 
British got most of their troops safely 
home to Britain. 

The French army, lacking modern 
equipment, was driven back. The Ger- 
mans took Paris, and pushed on south 
along the coast. 

June 10, 1940—Italy entered the war. 
The Italian army attacked France from 
the south. 

Caught between two armies France 
signed an armistice with Germany and 
Italy. Fighting in France stopped on 
June 24. 

The northern half of France was 
placed under the rule of the German 
army. The southern half set up a new 





«rom Chaplin’s new tilm, The Great Dictator 


THIS IS CHARLIE CHAPLIN, not Hitler. 
But Charlie is doing his best to look like 
Hitler in his new film, The Great Dic- 
tator. (See more pictures on page 14.) 


government. This new government must 
follow German orders. 

August 8, 1940—Germany launched 
its big attack against Britain. German 
planes bomb Britain daily. But to win, 
German troops must invade and hold 
Britain. 

The big question is: Will Germany 
try to land t.oops? 

Most military experts say that Ger- 
many will not try to do this unless the 
German air force can cause enough 
damage to British factories, oil refiner- 
ies, seaports, airports, and railheads. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


NATION’S DEFENSES 
BEING STRENGTHENED 


In a world at war, where nation after 
nation has suffered defeat and conquest, 
the United States is determined to defend 
its freedom. Together with the other na- 
tions of the Americas, we are determined 
to throw back any possible attack on the 
Western Hemisphere. 





This summer Congress has been work- 
ing to strengthen our country’s defenses— 
the army and navy and the air forces. 
The U. S. Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to spend five billion dol- 
lars on defense in the coming year. Here's 
where the money will go: 

Navy. Congress voted to build a two- 
ocean navy. This means a navy big 
enough to fight battles in the Atlantic 
and Pacific at the same time. Such a navy 
would be strong enough to defeat any 
combination of enemies who might at- 
tack us. 

It takes four years to build a battle- 
ship. With all our shipyards working bus- 
ily, we cannot build a two-ocean navy 
in less than five years. This year, a good 
start will be made. And in the meantime, 
the yards are turning out the ships that 
were begun in years past. The 35,000- 
ton battleship Washington was launched 
on June 1—the first United States battle- 
ship to be built since 1921. The 35,000- 
ton North Carolina was launched soon 
after. 

Uncle Sam now has 397 warships of 
all kinds (including 15 battleships). 
while 136 more are being built. 

Army. Plans to equip an army of 
1,200,000 soldiers, with 800,000 more in 
reserve, are being worked out by army 
officials. These plans call for thousands 
of tanks, airplanes and anti-aircraft guns, 
and huge supplies of other equipment. 

The Army and Navy air forces will 
be enlarged to 26,000 pl: ines. 

Where will Uncle Sam get the soldiers 
for his new This question has 
stirred up a great deal of discussion in the 
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halls of Congress, and throughout the 
country. There are many different ideas 
on how to raise an army: 

1. Some people think that all men un- 
der 60 years of age should be required 
to register with the government. Some of 
the men would be conscripted (drafted) 
into the army. Others would be told what 
kind of work to do and where to do it. 

2. Some people think that only men 
between the ages of 21 and 31 should be 
conscripted into the army. Men below 21 
or above 31 would not be required to 
register. 

3. Some people are opposed to con- 
scription except when our country has 
declared war. 

4. Some people think that the army 
could be raised by voluntary enlistment. 
They urge that army pay be increased, 
and that volunteers be allowed to enlist 
for one year only. At present volunteers 
must enlist for a three year term. 

Congress is now considering a bill, 
culled the Burke-Wadsworth conscrip- 
tion bill. The Senate passed this bill on 
Aug. 28, but the House of Representa- 
tives was still debating it when this issue 
of Junior Scholastic went to press. 

The bill, as the Senate passed it, would 
make 12,000,000 young men between 
the ages of 21 and 31 subject to mili- 
tary training. 

The bill would also let the army or 
navy run any factory if its owners re- 
fused to cooperate with the government's 
defense plans. 


ROOSEVELT DEDICATES 


A DAM AND A PARK 


On Labor Day, Sept. 2, President 
Roosevelt dedicated Chickamauga 
Dam, a TVA dam near Chatanooga, 
Tenn.; and Great Smoky National 
Park, a new national park of 200,000 
timbered acres in western North Caro- 
lina and eastern Tennessee. 

The President made speeches at both 
ceremonies. The Great Smokies dedi- 
cation took place at Newfound Gap, 
on the Tenn.-N. C. border. 

Three more new national parks will 
soon be ready for dedication: Kings 
Canyor. in California, Olympic in 
Washington, pee Big Bend in Texas. 


THE “AMERICA” 


The America, new flagship ot the 
United States Lines, is the largest and 
finest passenger vessel ever built in an 
American shipyard. She cost $17,500,000 
to build. Her passenger capacity is 1,202, 
with a crew of 643. 

The new liner is now in service be- 
tween New York and Latin American 
ports. 

Cut at left shows cachet used as en- 
velopes for letters carried on the Ameri- 
ca’s first trip, from New York Aug. 10, 
to the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Haiti 
and Cuba. 





REFUGEE CHILDREN’ -: 
COME TO AMERICA 


Innocent victims of war are the 
children of the warring countries. In- 
stead of going to school and playing in 
peace, they must suffer the horrors of 
bombing and invasion. 

As Germany prepared to attack Bri- 
tain this summer, the British govern- 
ment made plans to evacuate (send 
out of the country) about 200,000 
children. These boys and girls would 
be sent to Canada, the United States, 
and other places of safety. 

In the United States, there was a 
great public response to -this plan. 
Many families offered to care for re- 
fugee children. 

A bill now before Congress would 
permit U. S. ships to go to Britain for 
the purpose of bringing back British 
children. 

Britain needs its own ships to fight 
the war. 


FM SPREADS 


FM stands for frequency modulation, 
a new kind of radio broadcasting. It is 
free of static; makes no crackling noises; 
reproduces voices and musical instru- 
ments so clearly that you can hardly 
believe your ears. 

Broadcasting as good as this ought 
to take the place of the other kind of 
broadcasting, you say. 

FM is spreading, ‘slowly but surely. 
It is spreading slowly because FM re- 
ceiving sets cost $60 and up. An FM 
adapter for your old set would cost 
$50. 

Another thing holding up FM is that 
it takes time for the broadcasting sta- 
tions to put in FM transmitters. But 
more and more stations are putting 
them in. 


PM APPEARS 


Now we come to PM, 
nothing to do with FM. 

PM is a new kind of newspaper. It 
appeared for the first time this sum- 
mer, and has been appearing every day 
except Sunday. PM has a week-end edi- 
tion which comes out Saturday night. 
PM is published in New York City. 

What is so unusual about PM? 

Most unusual thing is that PM does 
not have paid advertising. PM costs 
5 cents a copy, which helps make up 
for the money they would get if they 
had advertising. 

PM also uses photographs very 
large, and they are printed much more 
clearly than you see them printed in 
other newspapers. 

PM makes a special point of pub- 
lishing news about youth, labor organi- 
zations, and publishing advice on 
home-making, child-raising, and buying 


(of food and clothing). 


which has 
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Tousie-haired, triendly Mr 


Willkie waves goodbye to 
the crowd at Rushville, Ind., as he departs for Elwood. 
With Mr. Willkie are his mother, wife and son, Philip. 


Willkie or Roosevelt? 


WALLACE OR McNARY 
FOR VICE PRESIDENT 


No matter what goes on in Europe, 
the United States has to elect a Presi- 
dent every four years. In a tew short 
weeks will come Election Day, Tues- 
day, November 5. Millions of citizens 

will go to the polls and cast their votes. 
Next January 20, the winning c andidate 
will take office as the head of our gov 
ernment 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, can- 
dida' ot the Democratic Party, is seek- 
ing a third term as President. 

Wendell L. Willkie is the candidate 
of the Republican Party. He is 
until he was 
nominated, was president of the Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation, 
an electrical power company 


a suc- 
cessful business man who, 


Republican Convention 


The Republicans were the first to 
hold a nominating convention this sum- 
mer. Their delegates met June 24 in 
Philadelphia. ; 

First they a platform. This is 
a program ot what they would do for 
the country’s welfare. Then the dele- 
gates settled down to choose the Re- 
publican candidate 

On the first ballot no one received a 
majority of the 1,000 votes. Leaders 
were District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio, and Mr. Willkie. 

A second, third, fourth, and fifth bal- 
kct were taken. On the sixth ballot, the 
swing to Mr. Willkie brought him 499 
votes. Two more were needed. Then 
the chairman of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gates announced: casts 


wrote 


“Pennsylvania 
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72 votes for Wendell Willkie!” This was 
more than enough Mr. Willkie became 
the Republican candidate for President. 

The party conventions also chose 
candidates for Vice President of the 
United States. The Republican delegates 
Senator Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon Thus the Republican ticket is 
“Willkie and McNary.” 

Democratic Convention 

The Democratic delegates met July 
15 in Chicago. After writing their plat- 
form, they chose a candidate. On the 
first ballot taken, President Roosevelt 
received 946% votes, which was a large 
majority of the 1,100 delegates. 

For their Vice Presidentis al candidate 
the Democratic delegates chose Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace of 
lowa. The Democratic ticket is “Roose- 
velt and Wallace.” 

Will it be “Willkie and McNary” or 
“Roosevelt and Wallace?” The answer 
is up to the voters. In mé iking a choice, 
they will consider what each candidate 
stands for. 

The laws and policies of President 
Roosevelt, taken all together, are called 
the New Deal. Here are some of the 
main points of the New Deal: 

1. Relief for the unemployed through 
the W. P. A. (Works Progress Admin- 
istration); The Food Stamp Plan and 
Cotton Stamp Plan, which provide food 
and clothing for the needy. 

2. Construction of public buildings 
schools, hospitals, roads and bridges 
through the P. W. A. (Public Works 
Administration ) 

3. Social security. Unemployment in- 
surance to help people when they can’t 
get jobs. Old-age pensions to he “a peo- 
ple when they are too old to wor 


chose 





Wide World 


President Roosevelt with Prime Minister MacKenzie King 
of Canada (center) and U. S. Secretary of War Stim- 
son, during conferences for Canada-U. S. defense plan. 


4. Labor laws to help workers in 
joining unions. 

5 Regulation ot the stock market. 
Insurance tor banks, so that people will 
not lose the money they put in the bank 
in case the bank fails. 

6 Aid to farmers, given by the 
A.A.A. (Agricultural adpaieesenk Ad- 
ministration) and other new agricul- 
tural bureaus. 

7. Aid to youth, through the C.C.C, 
(Civilian Conservation Corps) and N, 
Y. A. (National Youth Administration). 

8. A foreign policy of helping the na- 
tions which are attacked by others. A 

Good Neighbor policy with the nations 
ot North and South America. 

Mr. Willkie accepted the Republican 
nomination on August 17 in a speech at 
Elwood, Indiana, his boyhood home. 

Mr. Willkie spoke in favor of most 
of t! New Deal program. He is in favor 
of social security through unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions; 
labor laws to help the workers in col- 
lective bargaining (joining unions and 
dealing with their employers); aid to 
farmers; regulation of the stock market 
and banks. 

But Mr. Willkie is not in favor of 
the way the New Deal has mz anaged 
these things. He said that the New 
Dealers had harmed the unity of the 
country by stirring up class hatred— 
poor people against business men. 

Mr. Willkie criticized President 
Roosevelt for seeking a third term. 

No President of the United States has 
ever held office for more than two 
terms, 

Supporters of the President say that 
the country needs his expe rienced lead- 
ership in these d: ingerous times. 

Willkie or Rosseve It—the race is onl 
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F RIENDSHIP 
THREE AMERICAS 























AV ANA, Cuba, 1s not and hu- 
mid in July 


Nobody moves 

very fast. Everyone kee ‘ps as 
quiet as_ possible. The beautiful 
white Capitolio (capitol) is almost 
deserted. 

But this July the people of Havana 
did move fast. There was bustle and 
excitement in the city. 4 red carpet 
was laid on the long flight of ste ps 
leading up to the Capitolio. On both 
sides of it, lines of Cuban soldiers in 
starched white uniforms stood stiffly 
at attention. 

Into the great marole building 
flocked delegates of the twenty-one 
republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They were meeting to talk 
over the probl ms which the war in 
Europe had raised for them. 

The official name of the meeting 
was a jaw-breaker: the Second Con- 
sultative Meeting of Ministers of 
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strengthen the friendship of the Americas. 








Rollin Kirby in N. Y. Post 


toreign Affairs of the American Re 
publics. We'll just call it the Havana 
Conference for short. 

The delegates came from all over 
the Western Hemisphere. Most of 
them spoke Spanish. But there were 
Portuguese from Brazil and French- 
speaking Negroes from Haiti. And 
from the United States came Secre- 
tary of State Hull and his helpers. 

Four languages and twenty-one 
nations were represented at this 
meeting. 

But the delegates were all alike in 
one thing. 

They were all Americans. 

When we think of America we're 
likely to think only of the United 
States. But Mexico is a part of North 
America, too. 

And the people who live in Cen- 
tral America and South America 
have as much right to call them- 


This map shows his journeys 
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THE 
AMERICAS 


seives Americans as we have. In fact, 
some of them don’t like us to speak 
of ourselves as “the Americans.” 
They say it sounds as if we thought 
we were the only people in the 
Americas who counted for anything. 
They call us norteamericanos ( North 
Americans ). 

We call them Latin Americans be- 
cause they all speak Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French, which grew out 
of the old Latin language. But 
whether we live in South or North 
America, whether we speak Spanish 
or English, we're all Americans. 

It’s just because we're all Ameri- 
cans that we got together in Havana. 
America is the only peaceful part of 
the world these days. There’s a war 
going on in Europe. The Chinese 
and Japanese are fighting in Asia. 
Only in America can people now live 
without fear of guns and bombs. We 
want to stay at peace, but this may 
not be possible. 

Many people believe that if Brit- 
ain loses the war in Europe, America 





MR. HULLS TRAVELS IN QUEST OF 
PEACE FOR THE WESTERN HEMUPHERE 
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this year. The title of the whole series 
is “The Resources of the Americas.” 
This first article tells about the meet- 
ing of the American nations at 
Havana, Cuba, in July. At this meet- 





ERE is the opening article of 
Junior Scholastic’s theme series 


ing, the American nations joined 
hands in closer friendship, and de- 
cided to prepare themselves against 
possible attack by nations of the 
other hemisphere. * The Americas 
are rich in resources. How can these 
resources be used so that the people 


Junior 


of all the American nations can enjoy 
a better living? This is one of the big 
problems being tackled by the Ameri- 
can nations, working together. The 
U. S. A. is the leader in this coopera- 
tion. Learn more about it by reading 
Scholastic’s theme articles. 








UNITED THEY STAND °°°> 


may be in danger of attack. If this 
happened some of the smaller Ameri- 
can countries might not be able to 
protect without help. 
That is why we must all work to- 
gether. The Havana Conference was 


themselves 


called so that we could decide on the 
best way to do this. 

Any European country planning to 
invade America might not begin by 
sending an army or navy over here. 
There are other ways of making war. 
The Havana Conference discussed 
three of these ways. Let’s take them 
one by one and see what the Con- 
ference decided. 

The first problem was the problem 
of European colonies in the Western 
Hemisphere. The aren't 
made up entirely of independent 
countries. North of us lies Canada, 
a part of the British Empire. But 
Canada is almost an independent 
country, and a pretty big one. 

The delegates at Havana weren't 
thinking of Canada. They were 
thinking of the little European colo- 
nies scattered through the Americas 


Americas 


For example, St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon belong to France and are two 
small islands off the Canadian coast. 

The island of Greenland is Danish. 

There is British Honduras in Cen- 
tral America. 

In the northern part of South 
America are British, French, and 
Dutch Guiana. And Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands all own islands 
in the West Indies. 

Germany has already conquered 
Denmark, the Netherlands and 
France. Germany will try its hardest 
to beat England, too. If this happens 
—and Germany gets hold of the great 
British fleet-—many people in Amer- 
ica are afraid that Germany would 
try to seize the British, French, 
Dutch and Danish colonies in the 
Americas. 

The American republics decided 

[Turn to page 18] 
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Photo at right shows the 
delegates of the 21 Ameri- 
can republics at their meet- 
ing in Havana, where they 
talked about the future of 
the Americas. They de- 
cided that the best thing 
for all the American no- 
tions would be for them to 
keep European dictators 
from gaining influence in 
this Hemisphere. 


Photo below shows our 
well-loved Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull (right), 
shaking hands with Dr. Leo- 
pold Melo, chief of the 
Argentine delegation. Ar- 
gentina was the one na- 
tion which was not so will- 
ing to join in the new plan 
of cooperation among the 
Americas. But Secretary 
Hull convinced the Argen- 
tine delegates that they 
should join with the others. 





vttos by Morse-Pix, taken in the Capitolio at Havana 
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OULD you like to have a 


roomful — of gold? Gold— 
smelted, cast and engraved 
in hundreds of images and designs, 
studded with emeralds and pearls? 
Gold cups to drink out of, gold plates 
to eat from, giant gold frogs to use 
as doorstops, gold idols to use as 
book ends, gold vases to use as lamp 
bases or flowerpots? Well, I can tell 
you exactly where to go to find them! 
[ can tell you—and mark on the map 
the exact spot where not one but 
several roomfuls of pure gold can be 
found. 

If you look in your atlas for the 
page on which there is a map of the 
Isthmus of Panama and locate Pan- 
ama City 
the Panama Canal, you will have, as 


1 had 


youl 


at the Pacific entrance of 


a starting place. Then run 
' pencil along the Pacific coast 
toward the frontier of Colombia un- 
Rio Sambu. You'll 
find this river wiggling out of the 


til vou come to 


interior of the Darien jungles, out of 
the mountains that form the bound- 
ary between and Pan- 
ama. Now, stick the point of your 


Colombia 


CHAKOI CHIEFTAIN: Photo below shows 
a village headman, wearing silver ear- 
rings. Paint decorates his mouth. 





GOLDEN 





-HAKOI ARROW: Not of silver or gold, 
but of steel. A Chakoi can shoot a small 
bird through the head at 25 paces. 


pencil at the headwaters of the river. 
That's where the gold is. 

But before you pack up your 
shovel and buckets, I want to tell 
you about this Rio Sambu and some 
of the things you wouldn't know by 
studying a map. 

When Vasco Balboa crossed the 
Isthmus of Darien in 1513, he had as 
an assistant a young officer named 
Francisco Pizarro. Balboa took great 
booty from the Indians, but he 
thought that his discovery of the Pa- 
cific Ocean was worth 


more than 





SKELETONS 


To Spain went Pizarro’s ships, 
loaded with gold from Darien and 
later from Peru. But the Darien In- 
dians were never conquered, as the 
Andean Indians were. Their de- 
scendants have made new ornaments 
of gold and silver to replace those 
they lost. 

Today the Darien Indians remem- 
ber the Spaniard as the raider of 
their forefathers’ homes and wealth. 
They will have nothing to do with 
white strangers. 


Tue Rio Sambu, which drains 
their mountainous country isn't, at 
first, a river to get excited about. It’s 
just a snaky jungle river, flowing into 
the Pacific from a crevice in the for- 
est. But if you start up the river as I 





HIGH AND DRY: When the ocean tide goes out, so does most of the water in 
the Rio Sambu. William La Varre and crew (above) found that out when their 
cruiser got stuck on a sand bar. They had to wait until the river filled up again 
before continuing their journey by boat into the dangerous Chakoi country. 


gold in earning him great glories 
from the Spanish king. Pizarro con- 
tinued to raid the Indian settlements 
for more gold. As it turned out, Bal- 
boa guessed wrong. All he got from 
King Ferdinand of Spain was the 
title of Admiral of the Pacific, while 
his assistant, Pizarro, went on down 
through the Andes to claim the 
greatest gold caches the world has 
ever known. 


did, when the tide is rising, you 
won't believe your eyes. The water 
runs up instead of down. For forty 
miles the swelling sixteen-foot Pacific 
tide will carry you upstream at ex- 
press-cruiser speed. Then, when sud- 
denly the tide in the ocean ebbs, the 
current stops. The river for half an 
hour is as dead as a swamp or 
lagoon, and the next thing you know 
there’s no water at all under you. 
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OF DARIEN 


WILLIAM LA VARRE 


Your boat is sitting, like a lame duck, 
on a dry sand bar! 

I had decided to make a short ex- 
pedition by motorboat from the 
Canal Zone into the Darien jungles. 
“The Chakoi Indians are the wildest 
savages in Central America,’ people 
in Panama City had warned me. “You 
wont get very far in their country. 
They guard the Rio Sambu vigilant- 
ly. They ve killed plenty of white 
men!” But I had gone into many 
places w here people said it was dan- 
gerous to go—and made friends in- 
stead of enemies. | wasn’t going to 
let talk keep me out of the Sambu. 

“But you can’t make friends with 
the Chakois,” army officers in the 
Canal Zone had insisted. “The only 
way weve been able to survey their 
country is by airplane!’ 

‘Tm going to have a look at the 
Sambu by launch, and canoe,” I said. 
“I can always turn back—if the In- 
dians look too dangerous.” Mentally 
I made reservations that wild men 
were wild to some people, and not 
to others. I had proved that a score 
of times by venturing into supposed- 
ly savage territory. “af the Chakois 
are as | dangerous as you say, I'll turn 
back,” I promised. 

But you can't very well turn gat 
when your boat is on dry land ¢ 
mine was soon after I started up oa 
the jungle-bound river. I had food 
enough for two weeks. I had guns 
and ammunition and an old Pana- 
manian who knew a little Chakoi 
talk as my pilot, and two Negro boys 
to serve as cook and handy man. But 
it would have taken a hundred men 
to haul the cruiser in which we had 
made the overnight trip from the 
canal off the connie ink and launch it 
back in the deep water of the Rio 
Sambu’s ebb-tide channel. 

The cruiser, leaning over on its 
side, proved too cockeyed a place for 
comfort, so I took a table and camp 
chair down on the sand bar and put 
upa mosquito net to protect me from 
the clouds of flies and mosquitoes. 
And thus I spent the rest of the day. 

I went over my notes carefully. 
Tidewater reached forty miles up the 
river, according to _ information 
which I had obtained from United 
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States Army charts. The first village 
of the Chakoi Indians was located 
twenty-four miles up the Sambu. 
Other villages had been seen from 
airplanes all along the river banks, 
and they were reported to be bigger 
and more prosperous looking the 
nearer they were to the headwaters. 
At some point, which I estimated at 
about fifty miles up the river, I 
would have to leave the cruiser and 
take to canoes—if the Chakois would 
let me. 

I read again the paragraph which 
I had copied from a journal kept by 
one Pedro Valez, who fifteen years 
before had gone into Darien with 
five companions and come out alone, 
badly wounded by arrows, but with 
a bag of golden treasure. He wrote: 


The Chakois have more gold than 
any Indians I have ever seen. They use 
gold as we use tin. All their body orna- 
ments are made of gold—necklaces, arm 
bands, earrings, and girdles. Their 
houses are decorated with little golden 
skeletons. When a man hasn't any hunt- 
ing to do, he sits down and makes some- 
thing out of gold—crudé models of 
frogs, animals, birds, coiled snakes and 
fish. They get the gold in nugget form 
from the dried- -up river beds in the 
mountains. They melt it up in stone 
pots, pour it into molds of clay, and 
then engrave it with flint knives. I saw 
sO much gold in one village that I 
couldn't have brought it all away in an 
oxcart! It is in their graves, however, 
that the most gold lies. Each time a 
man of importance dies, they make a 
full-size skeleton of gold and bury the 
skeleton and the dead man’s golden 
ornaments with the man’s body. They 
also make little golden skeletons which 
each relative keeps—as a link between 
the living and the dead. On ceremonial 
occasions, the Chakoi men are loaded 
down with the small skeletons—re 
minders of scores of dead relatives. | 
Ww y ; had an airplane so that I could 
fly in, load up the gold quickly, and 
fly hin with it! 


Pedro Valez journals were backed 
up by the fact that he had actually 
brought out samples of the gold he 
de sorte d. Some of it found its way 
to the Harvard University 


museum 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts; some 
can be seen in the American 


seum of Natural History and the 











WILLIAM LA VARRE 


€ Adventure should be William La 
Varre’s middle name. Since 1919, 
he has crossed the continent of 
South America nineteen times, look- 
ing for gold, diamonds, petroleum, 
and drugs. He discovered diamonds 
in British Guiana, gold in Panama 
and Peru, and emeralds in the 
Andes. He has seen Indians who 
still live as they did when Columbus 
discovered America, and Indians 
who talk modern American slang 
and chew American gum. La Varre 
takes his camera with him wherever 
he travels, and he has _ photo- 
graphed strange people and places 
in South America which no white 
man before him ever set eyes on. 

@This story is from his new book, SOUTH- 
WARD HO!, and is used here by permission 


of the publishers, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
New York. 
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Museum of the American Indian in 
New York; and still more is in the 
Field Museum in Chicago. Valez’ 
five companions, he reported, had 
been killed by the Chakoi Indians, 
and he alone had escaped by hiding 
in a limestone cave and working his 
way straight to the Pacific coast in- 
stead of trying to return by the 
Sambu. Half-starved, he was picked 
up by a coastal fishing sloop, and 
brought back to Panama City. 


A\nn here I was, fifteen years 
later, stuck on a sand bar. When the 
tide finally turned, and the river 
water deepened, and began flowing 


WHERE DID YOU GET THAT HAT? Old 
Chief Tigua of the Chakoi village had a 
hat that once belonged to an army offi- 

He was proud of the hat and the 
vest which he wore on state occasions 
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every week for good short 
stories or one-act plays. 


over the sand bar, we dug deep 
trenches with sticks and shovels 
under the keel of our boat. We held 
our breath as the river rose beneath 
us and began buoying up the hull. 
We pushed with poles while the pilot 
reversed the motor. Slowly the hull 
scraped over the sand and settled 
into deep water. Night began en- 
gulfing us, but there was a bright 
moon, and with the rising tide | 
thought I had better make as many 
miles as possible. But after an hour 
the moon became so screened with 
billowing clouds that I couldn't see 
the river. Soon rain began falling and 
I decided to anchor until morning 
in the deepest place we could locate 
with our poles. 

When I had flashed the beam of 
my electric torch up the river and 
along the bank, its white light caught 
and lit up the red eyes of many 
alligators. They would have made 
very good targets, and their hides 
were worth five to ten dollars in 
Panama City’s tanneries, but experi- 
ence told me not to do any midnight 
shooting on the fringe of wild Indian 
country. And it was indeed fortunate 
that I didn’t fire any steel-jacketed 
bullets at that glassy river, for, as I 
discovered when the dawn began 
letting me see into the misty over- 
hanging palms, a bullet might well 
have glanced off the river or from an 
alligators hide and killed a Chakoi. 
During the night the Indians had 
discovered our arrival and come out 
quietly on the river in long canoes. 
Hiding in the shore-line bushes, they 
watched us with catlike eyes. 

I shall never forget the sight of the 
ten Chakoi hunters who stood up in 
one long canoe and slowly paddled 
toward us in the early dawn. The 
bushes were full of brown bodies 
and painted faces, but the men in 
the approaching canoe were dra- 
matic enough to absorb all my im- 
mediate attention. Their brown 
bodies were painted with red, yel- 
low, and black stripes. Large golden 
ornaments hung from their ears. On 
fingers and wrists gold rings and 
bracelets flashed in the brightening 
dawn. Faces, savage with grotesque 
paint, gazed at us. 
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THIS CHAKOI BOY was too young to 
wear jewelry, so William La Varre gave 
him a safety pin for an earring. Safety 
pins are as rare among Chakois as 
golden skeletons would be among your 
classmates at Jefferson Junior High! 


“Don’t move,” I cautioned the 
pilot. “Sit tight—and let them look us 
over. 

The long canoe circled us once 
and then again. Still, no one spoke. 
The patience’ of an Indian is pro- 
verbial, but this time a white man’s 
patience matched theirs, minute for 
minute. Finally the Chakoi bowman 
put his hands to his painted mouth 
and called in guttural Spanish: 
“Who comes! Speak quickly!” 

“Amigos!” the pilot shouted. 

“iAmigos . . . from where?” the 
Indian insisted. “Speak quickly.” 

“United States,” the pilot said. 

This seemed to make a good im- 
pression. While hating Spaniards— 
for it was Spaniards who had dug up 
their ancestral graves and brutally 
killed thousands of their tribe—it 
might be, I hoped, that the Chakois 
would not be quite so violent against 
men of other nationalities. The In- 
dians in the canoe jabbered together 
for a few moments, then began call- 
ing up and down the river: “;Amigo 
gringo! ;Amigo gringo!” 

“Amigo gringo,” the Indian re- 
peated, turning to me. “What do you 
come into the Chakoi country for? 
Speak quickly!” 

“I’m getting fed up on this ‘speak 
quickly’ business!” I grunted to the 
pilot. “Who does he think he is—” 

“We come for a picnic!” The pilot's 
shout cut me off. 

The bow Indian, I judged, was a 








tribal chief. He was doing all the 
questioning. “Have you brought 
presents?” he asked. 

“Many presents I have brought,” I 
cried. “Where is your village?” 

This called for another powwow. 
Other canoes ventured out on the 
river from behind the overhanging 
palms. The cruiser was quickly sur- 
rounded by native dugouts. I broke 
open a case of chewing gum and 
tossed packages to the nearest of 
them. Chakoi girls, thei- bodies 
painted with red and yellow dye, sat 
silently among the spear-armed men 
and looked up at me. I tossed candy 
and ten-cent-store jewelry into their 
canoes. 


[Alacer an hour later the pilot, 
speaking a little Chakoi, as well as 
Spanish, had arranged for us to leave 
the launch and go to their village by 
canoe. The Indians said that we 
could visit the village for a little time 
—but, they warned, we could not go 
further into their country. We would 
have to leave the village, and go 
back where we came from. A short 
visit was better than no visit at all, 
I thought; some way might be found 
to prolong the expedition, dig still 
deeper into the interior. 

The pilot and I let ourselves down 
into the chief's canoe. As the Chakois 
poled us toward the mouth of a dark 
creek, other canoes began convoying 
us. When the canoe started into the 
foggy creek, half screened from the 
river by leaning palms, scores of 
other dugouts filled in the creek be- 
hind us. Copper spearheads glistened 
like butterflies—butterflies that at 
any moment could come, like razors, 
straight for a man’s heart. 

Minutes seemed like hours. But 
ahead of us I heard at last nasal 
voices, the barking of dogs and the 
cries of children. The village landing 
when we reached it was crowded 
with scores of vividly painted In- 
dians. Spreading back from the 
creek were many thatched houses, 
raised above the ground on ten-foot 
posts. Women and children elbowed 
each other to get as close to us as 
possible. The village earth had been 
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cleaned of every twig and freshly 
swept. Little Chakois, wearing gold 
necklaces, were plump and clean. I 
broke open a box of hard candies 
and handed them around to the chil- 
dren. Some old women hobbled over 
and held out aged hands above the 
children’s heads. 

One of the Indians approached us 
and spoke solemnly in his own lan- 
guage. “He says the big chief wants 
to see you!” the pilot interpreted. 
The chief who had met us on the 
river was an underchief, apparently, 
for we were ushered along the vil- 
lage street to a house guarded by 
very ferocious-looking dogs tied to 
posts with heavy palm rope. The 
tribe's deference in approaching this 
highly ornamented house increased 
as we drew near the notched log 
which provided steps from the 
ground to the raised floor. Two 
spearmen stood beside the log stair- 


way. The villagers. crowded in 
around us. 
A tall, powerful native pushed 


through the crowd, carrying what 
looked like a bundle of clothes. He 
climbed up the notched log and I 
saw that he had a white man’s hat in 
his hand—a military cap such as 
army officers wear. He held the cap 
as though it were something very 
special. Reaching the raised floor, I 
could hear the boards squeak as he 
walked over them to the farthest 
corner. Then a native with purple 
dye smeared all over his mouth and 
jaw looked down and nodded. The 
stair guardians motioned for me to 
ascend. With heavy shoes covering 
my toes, it was not easy to climb the 
small notched ste ps. I went up first, 
and the pilot followed. 

Across the floor a group of Chakois 
were squatting on a large palm mat 
Four long-haired men, heavily orna- 
mented with gold and silver jewelry, 
sat to each side of another long- 
haired Indian on whose head now 
rested the officer’s khaki cap. He 
wore no jewelry, but over his naked 


body he wore an old vest. A very 
odd-looking Savage, incongruous 


with the cap and vest above his tribal 
ivincloth and golden girdle. He 
studied me with unfathomable eyes. 

One of the other Indians began to 
speak. Although I could not under- 
stand a word he was saying, I knew 
that it was uncomplimentary—and 
unfriendly. The way he looked at me 
had no double meaning—his eyes 
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were full of hate. The central chief 
listened to him for a long time while 
I stood waiting, shifting my weight 
first on one foot and then on the 
other. Finally I decided 1 had been 
patient enough. I picked up a small 
bench, moved it toward the center of 
the floor, and sat down. 

The face under the cap looked at 

“Many of our chiefs,” he said in 
good Spanish, “have come down 
from the mountain villages. We are 
going into our chiefs’ house to hold 
a conference. You will sit here until 
we return.” 

“I will if I want to,” I started to 
say—but then thought better of it. 
After all, the Chakois hadn’t asked 
me to visit them. I was, as was every 
white man who had tried to enter 
their country, an intruder. It would 
pay me to be civil, and obey strictly 
any of their demands. The five chiefs 
got up, went down the log steps, 
and disappeared. Only the purple- 
mouthed guardian remained on the 
floor with us. The pilot, from his long 
experience along the Darien coast, 
had picked up quite a few words of 
the Chakoi language, but the sen- 
tinel Indian refused to answer him. 


] SAT on the stool and waited. 

took my notebook from my 2s 
and read the memorandum I had 
made in Panama City. I had been 
gossiping with an aviator—a colorful 
local character who had been flying 


GOLDEN SKELETON: Mrs. La Varre 
wearing one of the golden skeletons of 
Darien. Chakoi Indians make these 


skeletons and wear them as reminders 
of dead relatives at ceremonial dances. 





for five years over the jungles be- 
tween Panama and Bogota. 

“The Chakois,” he had said, “shoot 
arrows at me every time I fly over 
their mountain villages. Crossing the 
ridges, I have often looked down and 
seen scores of savages lying on their 
backs. They hold their bows with 
their feet and are able to shoot their 
arrows with strength enough to 
pierce, often, the wings and fuselage 
when I fly too low. I've been getting 
back at them, though,” he had an- 
nounced. “On the last four trips I’ve 
taken bags of flour with me—paper 
sacks filled with two pounds of flour 
—and bombed them. Boy! You ought 
to see them run for cover!” 


The pilot had found this new sport 
very amusing. Many other airmen, 
he said, were joining him in the 
sport. “It’s good practice,” he had 
laughed, “and we have a lot of fun.” 

In half an hour the five chiefs re- 
turned. They took their places on the 
carved benches. Then the chief who 
wore no gold jewelry began talking 


to the pilot, half in Spanish, half in 
Chakoi. 


“Well, it’s a long story,” the pilot 
said when the chief stoppe d. “Chief 
Tigua—this old fellow—and the 
mountain chiefs are very mad about 
the aviators who have been flying 
over Chakoi villages, dropping flour 
bombs down on the natives. His plan 
is, roughly, as follows: Chakoi ar- 
rows wont quite reach the planes. 
He wants some guns. He wants you 
to hide under a house roof until the 
plane comes over, and then shoot at 
it with your rifle. If you bring the 
plane down, we can go home. If not, 
we stay! He wants to know how 
many bullets you have in vour gun!” 

“Does he really think I'll do it?” 
| asked. 

“He says you have to do it—if you 
want to go home.” 

Many other Indians now crowded 
up to the raised house floor. They 
were loaded down with jewelry. 
Most of them wore, suspended from 
neck cords, small golden skeletons. 
But my interest in gold had to be 
shelved for the moment while I 
turned my attention to the trouble I 
faced. If it hadn't been so serious, 
it would have been funny. What a 
surprise the flour- bombing airmen 
would get suddenly if, as th »y came 
zooming along, above the Chakoi 
arrow range, steel-jacketed bullets 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
zipped up from the jungle through 


their planes. 


Ten I had an idea. The idea, as 
we explained it to Chief Tigua, met 
with instant approval. I had only fif- 
teen bullets with me, I said. Fifteen 
bullets might well be fired and none 
of them hit and wreck a fast-moving 
plane. It would be necessary to have 
many more bullets to do a good job. 
I had many more bullets in the 
cruiser. We could make a bargain. I 
would give them the gun and -_ ue 
of bullets, and they could do their 
own shooting. 

“They say that’s good,” 
told me, 
chatter. 


the pilot 
translating their excited 


“Now add this,” I said. “Tell the 
mountain chiefs that in return for the 
gun I want four of those gold skele- 
tons—the ones they have around 
their necks.” 

At first I could see that this sug- 
gestion met with no approval. They 
shook their heads, covered their or- 
naments with their hands protective- 
ly. But Chief Tigua seemed to think 
the bargain reasonable. After a few 
minutes of conversation two of the 
chiefs untied their neck cords, and 
the six-inch skeleton figures were 
handed over to me. They felt cold 
and soapy in my hand; the gold was 
very pure. 

Two canoes escorted us rapidly 
down the Chakoi creek, propelled by 
polers as well as paddlers. There 
was, I realized, a fitty-fifty chance 
that the Indians, after a little prac- 
tice with my Winchester, might hit 
the plane in some vital spot, kill the 
pilot or bring the plane crashing 
down into the jungle. A couple of 
steel-nosed bullets whizzing up out 
of the jungle as he dropped flour 
bombs down on the scampering In- 
dians might teach him a lesson, but 
I didn’t want to be a party to any 
severe punishment. I didn't 
want any part of wrecking a plane or 
murder, It was Tigua’s son who gave 
me an idea for a way out. When we 
reached the cruiser, he picked up my 
double-bore shotgun and inspected 
it delightedly. 

“How about substituting the shot- 
gun for the rifle?” I asked the pilot. 
“The shotgun wouldn't do any dam- 
age at that distance. I could give 
them bird-shot.” 


more 
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Chief Tigua looked at the big red 
paper shells of bird-shot which I 
held out to him. They were much 
bigger, of course, than the rifle bul- 
lets, and the shotgun had two bar- 
rels while the rifle had only one. 
Tigua, after studying both guns, said 
he would rather have the shotgun. 


| GOT out eight boxes of shells, 
picking out the finest bird-shot I had, 
and handed them to the Chakoi 
chief. He passed them down into his 
canoe. I also g gave him some salt and 
sugar and a carving knife. Then he 
climbed down into the canoe, and 
the Indians dug their long poles into 
the hard river bottom. Soon they 
were lost to sight in the jungle- 
screened creek. 

The pilot started our engine, 
jockeyed the cruiser around until its 
bow pointed downstream. “Won't he 
be surprised!” he chuckled, as he 
pushed the throttle further and 
further forward. 

“He? Who?” I asked, 
the golden skeletons. 

“Whichever aviator comes over 
first. They'll have to fly high from 
now on.” 

“Chakoi arrows will shoot a lot 
further than those bird-shot shells,” 
I said. “They'll do no damage.” 

But I didn’t realize how clever the 
Chakois really were. A week later, in 
Panama, I heard the news. A flyer 
with nothing else to do had flown 
over the Chakoi villages with a load 
of flour bags, and dropped them ker- 
plunk down on the savages. He was 
having a lot of fun when suddenly 
bullets began whizzing up from the 
jungle, past his head. Before he 
could get altitude, a slug came rip- 
ping up through the floor of the 
plane. If it had had a little more 
velocity, it would have gone through 
the parachute pack on which he was 
sitting—and he would have been a 
dead man. 

The aviator dug the bullet out of 
the parachute. It was not lead or 
steel. The Chakois hadn’t been so 
dumb after all. They had dug the 
fine pellets out of each shotgun shell 
and substituted a big, heavy slug of 
carefully molded silver. 

White men were always trying to 
get gold and silver. The Chakois 
must have smiled to themselves as 
they prepared the cartridges. Here 
were nice, big silver bullets for all 
the white men who asked for them! 
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~~ Bread at Hvery Meal— 


thats our Tr TQUmtng 7ule 
at aod Ctrdmn 


BASEBALL COACH AT 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 








OACH JACK COOMBS, formerly 
star pitcher for the Philadel- 


phia Athletics, is one of the best 
known baseball coaches in the coun- 
try, and here is his advice to you on 
what it takes to win out in baseball: 


**To be a good ballplayer takes speed 
and skill. .. courage and fighting spirit. 
But all of them together won’t make 
up for a lack of necessary energy. After 
you hit a ‘homer’ you still have to run 
those bases! 


**I know of no better all-around food 
than bread for supplying sustained 
energy—good, solid, lasting food energy 
that helps endurance .. . helps keep a 
player off the bench. That’s why every 
man on our squads gets bread or toast 









at every meal... and I advise the same 
rule to every boy who wants the stam- 
ina and endurance of a winner.”’ 

Bread’s special value for athletes 
is that it releases a steady flow of 
food energy. Not just quick energy 
needed for a sudden burst of speed, 
but energy that lasts over a period 
of several hours. 





**It’s one of the most valuable 
foods for supplying sustained 
energy—which stays with 
you straight through the 

game,’’ adds Coach Coombs 


Start with plenty of toast with breakfast 

. then you’re less likely to get tired in 
the middle of the morning. Besides, toast 
is a grand exerciser for teeth and jaws. 
And plenty of bread with your lunch 
and evening meal will help throw. off 
fatigue after hard, active games. You 
know how delicious bread always tastes. 
Eat it generously! 





Also, good bread made with 
milk supplies other elements your 
body needs— muscle-building 
proteins and valuable minerals, 
including calcium. 


Take the advice of Coach 
Coombs—eat bread at every meal. 





EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread 
is one of the best energy 
foods you can eat. It sup- 
plies—in almost ideal pro- 
portions—muscle- building 
proteins and energy-giving 
carbohydrates. And it is 
nearly 100% digestible. 





Copyright, 





1940, by Standard Brands Incorpe 












NEW MOVIE 
IS 





came to Hollywood to act in motion pictures twenty -five 
years ago. He had been in the picture game only five years 
when he decided to be his own boss—to write, act, direct, 
and edit his own photoplays. He’s made very few pictures 
since that time, but every one has been a maste rpiece. 
Movie houses in every country in the world have shown 
Charlie's pictures. Men and women of almost every nation- 


ality know the little man with the funny mustache, baggy 


pants, cracked shoes, derby hat and cane. 


The Great Dictator is Charlie’s first picture since Modern 
Times, 1936. More than a year has gone into its actual pro- 
duction. You can guess from the title who the main char- 
acter is. But there are really two leading roles—both of them 
played by Charlie Hynkel, the little Jewish barber, and 


the Great Dictator himself 


The mythical country of Tomainia is at war, and Hynkel, 
frightened and confused by the big guns, is serving his 
country in the front line trenches. When the war ends and 
he goes home to his barber shop in the Ghetto, he finds a 
changed world. Men in Double Cross uniforms order people 
about and smear the word JEW on shop windows. Hynkel 
gets into an argument with the Double Cross _— rs and 
is arrested. But a likeness between him and the Great Dic- 
tator saves him from the noose and puts him in the palace. 

Hynkel’s resemblance to the Great Dictator causes a hur- 


ricane of confusion and comed\y 


CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN’‘S 


THE GREAT 
DICTATOR 


Cr ARLIE CHAPLIN is the world’s greatest comedian. 


That's no blurb from a Hollywood press notice. It’s 
a championship title which C he iplin has held since he 





ie 
6 age 


CHARLIE is not the Great Dictator in the photo above. 
He's Hynkel, the little Jewish barber, fighting for his 
country in the front lines. He’s confused, doesn't under- 
stand anti-aircraft guns, and aims this big one in the 
wrong direction—with the usual Chaplin bewilderment. 





IT TAKES a platform under the Great Dictator’s chair to 
put Napolini, Dictator Number Two, “in his place. ” You 
will notice, too, that Napolini (Jack Oakie) is hunched 
to meager size in a chair no higher than a hassock. His 
superior has the full benefit of a high ceremonial seat. 





AFTER THE ARMISTICE, Hynkel goes home, in hopes of 
finding the old peaceful life in his barber shop. But he 
learns that peace is gone. Troopers who wear the si 
of the Double Cross are running rampant in his neigh- 
borhood. In photo (left), Paulette Goddard, who plays 
the role of the laundry girl he loves, finds her friend 
arrested by Double Crossmen, and sadly looks on. 
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BIB and TUCK 





“Be Kind to New Pupils” Week 
Is Observed at Jeff Jr. High 


sixth period. Suddenly the 

corridor was alive with chatter- 
ing students. Odd blobs of conversa- 
tion ran together like melted jelly 
beans in a paper bag! 

“Hiya, Butch, how's things and 
stuff? . . . Okay, Pinky. Hear you 
won the canoe race at Kamp Kill 
Kare. .. . So I put a little more back- 
spin on ‘it because ... at the G. U. 
B. Club’s picnic, you know, and I 
met a boy... . Joe di Maggio’ s auto- 
graph, no less . . . honestly, the sun 
blisters on my shoulders were that 

.. My new ‘Stratoliner model . 
well, after two days on muleback 
she couldn’t sit down for . . . so 
much watermelon I thought I'd pop 
and . 

It was s the first day of school at 
Jefferson Junior High. 

“Where are you headed now?” 
Tuck Tucker asked Bo Tanner as 
they came out of English class to- 
gether. 

“Meck Drawing, Room 305,” Bo 
answered, referring to his schedule 
card. “Now’s the time I could use 
one of those escalators the new kids 
are looking for! Boy, I wish they'd 
find it and stop going down on the 
‘up stairs and vice versa. Can't they 
read?” 

Tuck shook his head. “I dunno, 
but they sure can run. I was first 
floor traffic officer at noon today and 
boy, I nearly got killed! There ought 
to be a law—that you have to look 
where you're going. 

“Yeah—or go where youre look- 
ing! Well, here’s where i leave you, 
Bo turned into the stair tower. “See 
you after school.” 

“Okay, and don’t forget,” Tuck 
called over his shoulder as he went 
on down the corridor, “Corky’s 
counting on us for soccer this after- 
noon at four o’clock—” 

Bam! Tuck ran smack into a gir] 
coming down the corridor from the 
opposite direction. She had been 
carrying an armload of books, now 
scattered all over the floor. 

“Well, why don't you look where 
youre going, fr heaven’s sake?” she 
cried in exasperation. 


Ts bell rang for the end of 
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Tuck couldn't help laughing, even 
if the joke was on him. “You've got 
me there,” he admitted. “That's just 
what I said about somebody else a 
few minutes ago. Guess I ought to 
practice what I preach. Gee, I'm 
sorry. Here, let me pick ‘em up... 
There! And I hope I didn’t hurt 


y ou.” 
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“Gee! You must know everybody 
around here!” exclaimed the N. B. 


Evidently Tuck’s apologies had 
smoothed her ruffled feathers. “Oh, 
well, it wasn’t as bad as—the time 
1 was hit by a train!” she laughed. 
“Thanks for picking up the books, 


and ... Well, g’bye now.’ 


UCK sauntered on down the 

corridor. At the main entrance 
lobby he saw his sister Bib sitting 
at the “Information, Please” desk, 
which was one of the Student Coun- 
cil’s projects for helping new stu- 
dents get the hang of things at Jef- 
ferson. Tuck sneaked up behind 
Bib’s chair. 

“Pardon me, miss,” he said in a 
Boris Karloff voice, “but is it true 
that there’s ground glass in the salt- 
shakers here?” 

Bib nearly jumped out of the 
chair. “Oh—oh, you!” she exclaimed. 
“Well, I might have known.” 

“Hiya, Miss Information,” Tuck 
addressed her by way of a more 
official greeting. 

“One word or two—Misinforma- 
tion?” Bib asked, always suspicious 
of anything from Tuck that re- 
sembled a wise-crack. 

“Two—to you. Say. 
finished that Safety 





haven't you 
poster yet?” 


Tuck asked, looking over her shoul- 
der at the sheet of cardboard on 
the table. 

“No, I left my drawing pencil up- 
stairs. You know what would be just 
dandy. You could stay here at the 
desk while I dash up and get it!” 

She was hardly out of sight when 
Tuck had a customer, a New Boy 
who came dashing up and said 
breathlessly, “Look—uh—uh—where’s 
the art room?” 

“Third floor, room 308. You go— 
do you know where the—” Tuck 
stopped, realizing that the N. B. 
didn’t know where anything was—at 
the moment. “Here, I'll draw you a 
rough map of the layout.” 


UCK was just putting the final 

touches on the third floor when 
he heard another voice, a deep bass 
voice, nearby. “Tuck, if you see the 
new janitor around, please ask him 
to come to my office immediately. 
His name’s Jim, and he has on a blue 
work shirt, I think.” 

Tuck had jumped up at the first 


mention of his name. “Yes, Mr. Slo- 


“You've got me mixed up, buddie. 
I'm the new janitor,” he told Tuck. 























Illustrations by Kate Tracy 


cum,” he answered. “I'll tell him.” 
Mr. Slocum hurried on down the cor- 
ridor. 

The N. B. turned to Tuck with a 
look of wonder. “Was that HIM?” 

“You mean the principal—Mr. Slo- 
cum? Sure,” Tuck replied. 

“Gee! You must know everybody 
around here!” 

Tuck wouldn’t have been human 
if he hadn’t caught the look of ad- 
miration in the N. B.’s eyes. “Oh, you 
get to know people after you ‘ve been 
around a while. Why, I guess I know 
practically every body at Je “fferson ex- 
cept a few new students,” Tuck 
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They are not Keds unless the name Keds 
appears in the shoes. In every Keds type there 
are styles with arch cushions if you want them. 








United 1 Rubber Company 


Rockefeller Center, New York 














BE Your CAr’s A HONEY, DAD, 
We BUT LISTEN TO THIS!... 








-h-i-z-z! Away you go skimming through 
the breeze on your Schwinn-Built bike— 
away toa thousand thrills. 

What a bike! You be on a dime with the 
Fore Wheel Brake . . . float over bumps with 
the Spring Fork .. . ’ baffle unwelcome “bor- 
rowers” with the Schwinn Cycelock. All of 
these and a dozen more exclusive features are 
yours to enjoy in a Schwinn-Built bicycle . . 





plus beauty and quality unequaled anywhere. 
And it’s guaranteed for life with a written 
guarantee attached to the frame. 


Dad knows value. Take him to your dealer's 
today to see the new Schwinn models. Or 
write for fully illustrated bike booklet. Ad- 
dress: Arnold, Schwinn & Co., 1725 N. Kildare 
Ave., Chicago. 


“There's always a best—in 
bicycles it's Schwinn-Built.” 


(Continued from preceding page) 


tilted his chair back against the wall 
and twiddled his thumbs the way 


“Big Business Men” always did in 
the movies when they were sup- 
posed to be giving advice. 

“Gee!” was all the N. B. could say, 
but it was enough, and Tuck couldn't 
resist the temptation to add on a bit. 

“Why, I can even tell a new stu- 
dent when I see one. For instance—” 
Tuck looked down the corridor for 
a likely example to prove his point. 
The corridor was sort of dark, but 
Tuck could still distinguish an un- 
familiar figure about halfway to the 
office. “Right there, and do you know 
how I know he’s new? No real Jef- 
fersonian would be guilty of mark- 
ing on the walls the way he’s doing. 
Hey, you,” Tuck called in a rather 
loud voice, “don’t do that . . . I sup- 
pose youre new here, aren't you?” 

“Yes,” replied the figure, moving 
toward them. 

“Well, when you've been here lon 
enough to get the good old Jefferson 
school spirit, you'll find out that we 
don’t go around—er—uh—mutilating 
the walls that way!” 

There was a slight laugh from 
down the. corridor and then: 

“Oh, yes, we do, if Mr. Slocum 
says he wants a light plug put in 
just at that spot. Youve got me 
mixed up, buddie. I’m the new jani- 
or.” 

“Oh-h-hh-h,” Tuck’s voice went 
down like a bursted balloon. “Ex- 
cuse me. Well, uh—uh—that reminds 
me, Mr. Slocum wants to see you in 
his office immediately. Maybe he’s 
changed his mind about the plug,” 
Tuck added in a rather feeble at- 
tempt at self-defense, He looked 
around to see what had happened 
to his admirer, but the N. B. had 
taken the map and gone about his 
business. Bib, however, had returned. 

“Did you know we had a new 
janitor—named Jim?” Tuck asked, as 
nonchalantly as possible. 

“Yeah. He’s nice. Youngish, too,” 
Bib commented, offering Tuck his 
half of the candy bar. “Thanks for 
looking after things so well while I 
was gone.” 

“Oh, glad to do it <or you,” Tuck 
said. He didn’t know how much Bib 
knew about what had happened, 
but, sure thing, he wasn’t going to 
press the question! 


- 





—Gay HEAp. 


Follow “Bib and Tuck” in Junior Scholastic 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 





By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 





Reading — A Staff 
of Democracy 

Citizenship. Tolerance. 
Defense. Democracy. 

These are words we hear today. 
While our government is building 
airplanes, tanks, ships and all of the 
weapons needed for the first line of 
defense, it must look to its youth tor 
an even more important job. It is 
the task of every boy and girl to 
build the second line of defense. 
They must form a new generation of 
citizens fully able to preserve and 
continue the ideals and traditions of 
American democracy. 

These young citizens will have a 
great responsibility. 

They will have to see that social 
justice is done to all men. 

They will be called upon to under- 
stand many important social prob- 
lems. 

They will have to recognize and 
resist propaganda against Dem- 
ocracy. 

They must respect honest differ- 
ences of opinion. 

They must conserve and protect 
the nation’s resources. 

They must respect the law. 

They must accept their civic du- 
ties. 

And above all, they must act with 
loyalty to democratic ideals. 

Much of the training for these 
duties of citizenship invelves the im- 
provement of reading. 

First, there is the development of 
skill in reading. You should increase 
your speed, find the main ideas, fol- 
low the author's trend. 

Second, there is the devolopment 
of other reading skills. You should 
learn how to use an index, a table of 
contents, a card index. You should 
learn how to interpret maps, charts, 
graphs, tables and diagrams. You 
should learn how to interpret car- 
toons. 

Third, you should learn to select 
things to read. You should develop 
a questioning attitude toward state- 
ments not properly supported by evi- 
dence. 

Fourth, you should read widely, 
increase your knowledge, and get 
both sides of every question. 

Each week this column will dis- 
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cuss an important reading, problem 
and present exercises for practice. 
Improve your reading by doing the 
exercises. Keep a file of your ex- 
ercises for future reference. 


Exercise 1: Reading the News 

An important source of informa- 
tion about world events is the press. 
Newspapers and magazines report 
events as they take place. They also 
present special articles which discuss 
things which have. happened or are 
happening and explain them to their 
readers. 

Junior Scholastic presents ‘both 
kinds of articles. This week’s Theme 
Article, “The Americas: United They 
Stand,” is a clear discussion of a re- 
cent conference of historic impor- 
tance. Turn to page 6 and read this 
Theme Article. Then turn back here 
and answer the questions below 

Write the letter corresponding to 
the correct answer in the space be- 
fore each number. 

—l. This article explains what took 
lace at 
(a) The Second Pan-American 
Union Conference 

(b) The Second Consultative meet- 
ing of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of American Republics. 

(c) The Third Annual Conference 

of American Trade Statisticians. 
—2. Delegates to the conference 
came from 


(a) All over the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

(b) The United States, Mexico and 
the South and Central Ameri- 
can republics. 

(c) All over the world. 

—3. According to the article, an 
American is 

(a) A citizen of the United States, 

only. 


(b) An English speaking citizen of 


a North or South American 
country. 
(c) Anyone living in North or South 
America. 
—4. One purpose of the conference 
was 


(a) To discuss the best way for the 
Americas to take possession of- 


European possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere. 
(b) To discuss whether or not 


Canada should become an in- 
dependent country. 

(c) To discuss the best way to pro- 
tect the Americas against attack. 

—5. The conference also decided 

(a) That trade between North and 
South America is too risky at 
present. 

(b) That all American countries 
would try to do more business 
with each other. 

(c) That no American countries 
should try to do more business 

—6. The delegates decided that one 
way of defending all the 
Americas was 

(a) To improve living standards in 
all countries. 

(b) To reduce all unnecessary ex- 
penses to a minimum. 

(c) To sell no more products to 


Europe. 


(Answers on page 18) 





(a) Austria; (b) Russia; (c) 


F (false) 


the right pair. Score 15 points. 
Stimson and Knox. 


4 months. 4 years. 





NEWs QUIZ Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right 
answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 
close can you come? Answers on page 18. 

- MAP STUDY (page 2). Of the following 10 nations, five have been 
ppc oo by Germany; five have not been. Which are which? Score 5 
points for each correct answer. Total 50 points. 

Argentina; (d) France; (e) 
(f) Denmark; (g) Czechoslovakia; 
2. WAR REVIEW (page 3). Mark the following statements T (true) or 
. Score 5 points each. Total 20. 
Germany tried to land troops in Britain. 
Italy is in the war on Germany’s side. 
Charlie C haplin has been made a general in the German army. 
Fifth columnists are spies and agents of a foreign government. 
3. FOR VICE-PRESIDENT (page 5). One of the following pairs of names 
gives the vice-presidential candidates for the elections No. 5. Check 


Wallace and McNary. 

Willkie and Dewey. 

4. BATTLESHIPS (page 4). How long does it take to build a battleship? 
Check the right answer. Score 15 points. 

14 years. 


Norway; 
(h) Britain; (i) Albania; (j) Turkey. 


Bergen and McCarthy. 
Hull and Melo. 


40 years. 
My total score 
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THE AMERICAS 


(Continued from page 7 ) 


at Havana that they wouldn't let that 
happen. They agreed to beat Ger- 
many to it. If Germany made any 
move to take control of Martinique, 
for example, United States warships 
would go there to keep the Germans 
out. 

This would be done for the pro- 
tection of all the American republics. 
Then all the American republics 
would, at a meeting, decide how 
Martinique would be governed after 
the war. 

The second problem at the Ha- 
vana Conference was the problem of 
the fifth column. 

For example, Uruguay discovered 
that a group of Germans living there 
were collecting guns and plotting to 
overthrow the Uruguayan govern- 
ment. These foreign plotters are 
called fifth columnists. 

Other countries think 
that German agents are plotting 
. The Ha- 
vana Conference decided to try to 
put a stop to this. They agreed ‘that 
if one country found out anything 
about plots against any of its ne igh- 
bors it would pass the word along. 
And the police of all the countries 
are going to get together and help 
one another 


American 


against them the same way 





FEATURED WITH 


WOODY HERMAN 


SAXIE MANSFIELD 


RECOMMENDS THE 


MARTIN a: 


whe 
SAXOPHONE S 


‘ 


* 
Think of the 
fun, excitement 
and opportunities 
for fame and fortune 
that comefrom play- 
ing the same saxo- 
phone you hear fea- 
tured by leading bands 
on yourfavoriterecords 
and radio programs. Take 
the advice of successful pro 
fessionals and get off toa flying 
start with a Martin. It’s easy to 
play, easy to buy. Send for FREE 
photo of Saxie Mansfield. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer 
MARTI BAND INST. 
COM PANY 
Dept. ™, Elkhart, ind. 
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The third problem was economic, 
and had to do with the foreign trade 
of the American republics. 


There aren't many factories in 
Latin America. Most of the people 
there make their living by raising 
wheat and cattle, coffee, sugar, and 
fruits. 

The Latin American nations, up to 
the time this European war broke 
out, had been selling much of their 
cattle and crops to European nations. 

If Germany defeats Britain, Ger- 
many would ‘be boss of all Europe. 
Hitler, as boss of Germany, would 
decide what all of Europe would buy 


and sell. 


If Hitler wins this power, the 
Latin American nations will have to 
trade on Hitler's terms unless the 
Latin Americans can ‘ind other cus- 
tomers for their cattle and crops. 

These “other customers” might be 
right here.in the Western He »mi- 
sphere. The Havana Conference de- 
cided that all the American nations 
should trade more with one another. 

Government experts are now at 
work figuring out ways of increas- 
ing inter-American trade. 

Tf this can b done, then the 
American nations won't have to de- 
pend on Europe to buy their crops 
and cattle. 

The Havana Conterence also de- 
cided to try to raise the standards 
of living in the countries of the 
Americas. 

The United States has a very high 
standard of living. But most of the 
people of Latin America are very 
poor. If they had more money to 
spend, they could buy more of the 
things that are raised and made in 
the Americas. Then they wouldn't 
have to sell so many of their prod- 
ucts in Europe. 

This would be a way of defending 
the Americas, too. The better off the 
people of all the Americas are, the 
more eager they'll be to protect their 
countries. 

We're going to hear a lot in this 
series of articles about how rich the 
Americas are in resources. One of the 
important things we and our neigh- 
bors must do is to develop these re- 
sources for the benefit of all of us 
Americans. 








How Would You Say It? 
HE eighth grade class of Raud Jun- 


ior High School, Allentown, Pa., 
have a way with words. Their teacher, 
Miss Martha Schlyel, proved this by 
rn in the following “Snapshots in 

Words —descriptive sentences to you. 
All the descriptive sentences were writ- 
ten during a class period. 


Flowers 


The zinnia tossed its head in the 
wind like a boy who had not combed 
his hair for weeks. —By Mary Clewell. 

A pansy is like a happy monkey’s 
face. —By Roger Gould. 

A gay meadow is l-ke women’s day at 


a bargain sale —By Catherine DeRoner. 


People 
An old woman’s gossip is like a 
broken-down gramophone. 
—By' Kathryn Heffner. 
The child’s yellow hair looks like 
curly shavings from a carpenter's plane. 
—By Richard Snelling. 


Clouds 


Clouds remind me ot bubble baths 

in heaven. —By Bette Smith. 

The clouds took like fluffy, round rab- 
bits’ tails in search of owners. 

—By Corinne Schreibstein. 

A cloud is like a white ostrich feath- 

er bobbing about on a woman's pale, 


blue hat ~By Ben Creamer. 


Trees 


Auitumn trees remind me of old 
women with gay new hats on. 

—By Barbara Hineline. 

Autumn trees remind me of a fancy 

dress bal! —By Jacqueline Baird. 

Autumn trees on a windy day look 

like children throwing their toys around. 


By Elaine Durner. 





ANSWERS 
News Quiz on p. 17 


1. Conquered—a, d, e, f, g. 
Not conquered—b, c h, i, j. 

>. Be Beate. ae 

3. Wallace and McNary 

4. 4 years. 


Improve Your Reading, p. 17 


. 2 4. ¢ 
2. b 5. b 
3. € 6. a 
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uu.O pao, Lexington, Ky 


Junior Scholastic’s Pupil Editorial Advisory Board for this week's issue is shown in 
photo above. These pupils are 7th, 8th and 9th Graders of the Bryan Station Junior 


High School, 


Lexingion, 


A PLAN TO KEEP 
US ON OUR TOES 


Do you like Junior Scholastic? 

We hope your answer is “Yes, it’s 
good.” 

As good as it is, we hope to make 
it better, week by week. 

If you notice it getting better, 
thank our New Plan. 

Our New Plan is to have a Pupil 
Advisory Board for each issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Photo above shows 
the Board for the issue you are now 
reading. 

These boys and girls of the Bryan 
Station Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., will hold a meeting on 
Sept. 17, and appraise (pass judg- 
ment upon) the Sept. 16th issue. 

Our Pupil Advisory Board for the 


Ky. Read the article below for further information. 


next issue (Sept. 23rd) will be a 
group of pupils from the Emerson 
School, Bozeman, Montana. 

This Pupil Advisory Board plan is 
a means of keeping the writers and 
editor of Junior Scholastic on their 
editorial toes. They will know what 
to do to make Junior Scholastic an 
even better magazine. 

Besides the Pupil Board, Junior 
Scholastic has a group of educators 
(teachers, principals and superinten- 
dents ) who advise the editor. 

Is your school interested in hav- 
ing a group serve as Pupil Advisory 
Board? If so, consult your teacher 
about it, and let the editor know. 
His address is: Junior Scholastic, 
220 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

The appraisal plan will be fully ex- 
plained to all interested groups. 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


These words appear in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Here’s a chance for 
you to brush up on their meanings and 
pronunciations. The accented syllable 
is capitalized. 

consultative (kon-SULT-ub-tiv ) page 
6, first column. Referring to a consulta- 
tion, that is, a conference or discussion 
of a problem. 

delegate (DELL-uh-gut), page 6, 
second column. A person sent to a meet- 
ing or other gathering as spokesman for 
his community or country. 

standard of living, page 18, second 
column. A family or community which 
is able to supply all its members with 
ample food, clothing, shelter. medical 
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service, and the ordinary comforts ot 
life, is said to have a “high standard of 
living.” A community whose people do 
not have the necessities and some of 
the comforts of life is said to have a 
“low standard of living.” 
(ree-SOR-sez), page 18, 
second column The resources of a 
country are all the things that it can 
draw on to support itself—farm crops, 
forests, minerals, water power. etc. 
Manpower is also regarded as a re- 
source of a nation, and a very important 
one. Our own country is strong in this 
resource, because a large majority of 
our people are literate (can read and 
write), and are capable of doing good 
work. 
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Joke of the Week 


Kathryn Hudson, age 13, Grade 6, 
of Lord Baltimore School, Ocean View 
Delaware, sent this joke in too late last 
spring for the “Some Fun” column. We 
liked it so well that we saved it for our 
first issue, and are awarding Kathryn a 
JSA button for the “Joke of the W eek”: 

Teacher: “What part of a locomotive 
requires the most care?” 

Student: “Why, the ‘tender’ 
guess.” 
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Student Editors, Attention: 
Editors of grade school and junior 
high magazines and newspapers are re- 
quested to place the editor of Junior 
Scholastic on their mailing list, to re- 
ceive copies of their publications. 
Junior Scholastic will reprint the best 
jokes from these papers, publishing a 
full credit line with each joke reprinted. 
Junior Sc ‘holastic’s address is: 220 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
The following jokes from 
papers tickled our funny bone: 


Gift of Gab 

Tony: “Last week I spoke to twenty 
thousand people in Madison Square 
Garden.” 

Joe: “Really? What did you say?’ 

Tony: “Peanuts, popcorn, cracker- 
jack, and candy.” 

“The Magnolian,” 


school 


Wardlaw Jr. H. S., 
Columbia, S. C, 
It's Free 
First Boy: “My father is a doctor. I 
can be sick for nothing.” 
Second Boy: “Mine’s a preacher. I 
can be good for nothing.” 


“‘Baker Junior News, 


Man Wanted 
Two spinsters were discussing men. 
“What would you desire most in your 
husband,” asked one, “brains, wealth, 
or appearance?” 
“Appearance, snapped the other, 
“and the sooner the better.’ 
““Hunter-Model-Herald,”” New York, N. ¥. 
Step Down! 
Speeder. “Everything | do, | do tast.” 
Judge: “Better do sixty days; see how 
tast you can do that.” 


“The Kimbertomian,” East Pikeiand 
Consolidated School. Kimberton, Pa 


Some Glass! 

Dick: “Did you hear about the tellow 
who invented a device for looking 
through walls?” 

Harry: “No. | didn’t What does he 
call it?” 

Dick: A window 

“Hilltop Heraid,” 


” Denver, Colo. 


Windom Schooi, 
Minneapolis. Minn 
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“And now the meanie 


keeps it locked 





1. It all started when Ed—my brother—began saving 
dimes, and I teased him about it. I was sorry I had, 
when about a month later, he came home after school 
with the duckiest-looking traveling case. ““Going 
places?” I asked... 
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2. “Darn tootin’ I’m going places—” he said—‘“‘with my new 
Royal Portable! A typewriter helps you get better grades in 
school! Can you imagine the teacher’s face when I turn in to- 
night’s homework all neatly typed? And just look!... 
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3. “MAGIC* Margin, Touch Control*, standard keyboard— 
just like the Royal office typewriter!’ And I shouted, “Why, I 
could use that Portable for my home typing practice!” “You 
could if I let you,” said Ed. “It'll cost you a dime to borrow my 
Royal Portable. I’m still saving ’em for the $4.00 monthly 
payments.” So now he keeps his Portable locked! But... 























4. I'm saving dimes for my own Royal Arrow Portable— 
only $4.00 down and $4.00 a month, It’s easy to learn the touch 
system with the Royal “Self-Teacher’’ that comes with the 
machine. So—we’'ll both have our Portables when we go to 
college. We'll both know touch-typing when we go after jobs. 
Isn’t it grand what a few dimes will do? 


Want a Royal Portable on Free Home Trial? Write Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


The Only STANDARD Typewriter in PORTABLE Size 


Copyright 1940, Royal Typewriter Company, In 
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*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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